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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 116.) 

The answers, which have hitherto been given 
to the reader may be considered as the state- 
ment of theory against theory. But the Qua- 
kers would say farther upon this subject, that 
they have educated upon these principles for a 
hundred and fifty years, and that, where they 
have been attended to, their effects have been 
uniformly beneficial. Tkey would be fearful 
therefore of departing from a path which they 
conceive their own experience and that of their 
ancestors has shewn them to be safe, and which, 
after all their inquiries, they believe to be that 
which is pointed out to them by the Christian 
religion. 

I shall not attempt to follow up this practical 
argument by any history of the lives of the 
Quakers, but shall content myself with one or 
two simple facts, which appear to me to be 
materially to the point. 

In the first place I may observe that it is an 
old saying, that it is difficult to put old heads 
on young shoulders. The Quakers, however, do 
this more effectually than any other people. It 
has often been observed that a Quaker boy has 
a0 unnatural appearance. ‘This idea has arisen 
from his dress aud his sedateness, which together 
bave produced an appearance of age above the 


youth in his countenance, or the stature of his 


person. 


of age has appeared upon youthful shoulders. 
It is certainly an undeniable fact, that the 
youth of this society, generally speaking, get 
earlier into a knowledge of just sentiments, or 
into a knowledge of human nature, or into a 
knowledge of the true wisdom of life, than those 
of the world at large. I have often been sur- 
prised to hear young Quakers talk of the folly 
and vanity of pursuits, in which persons older 
than themselves were then embarking for the 
purposes of pleasure, and which the same per- 
sons have afterwards found to have been the 
pursuits only of uneasiness and pain. 

Let us stop for a while, just to look at the 
situation of some of those young persons, who, 
in consequence of a different education, are in- 
troduced to the pleasures of the world, as to 
those which are to constitute their happiness. 
We see them running eagerly first after this ob- 
ject, then after that. One man says to himself 
“this will constitute my pleasure.” He follows 
it. He finds it vanity and vexation of spirit. 
He says again, “I have found myself deceived. 
I now see my happiness in other pleasures, and 
not in those where I fancied it.” He follows 
these. He becomes sickened. He finds the 
result different from his expectations. He pur- 
sues pleasure, but pleasure is not there. 


-“ They are lost 
In chase of fancied happiness, still woo'd, 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues, 


This, however, is confessing, in some | And stili they dream, that they shall still succeed 
degree, in the case before us, that the discretion | And still are disappointed. 


Cowper. 
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Thus after having wasted a considerable por- 
tion of his time, he is driven at last by positive 
experience into the truth of those maxims, 
which philosophy and religion have established, 
and in the pursuit of which alone he now sees 
that true happiness is te be found. Thus, in 
consequence of his education, he loses two- 
thirds of his time in tedious and unprofitable, 
if not in baneful pursuits. The young Quaker, 
on the other hand, comes, by means of his edu- 
cation, to the same maxims of philosophy and 
religion, as the foundation of his happiness, at 
a very early period of life, and therefore saves 
the time, and preserves the constitution, which 
the other has been wasting for want of his early 
knowledge. I know of no fact more striking, 
or more true in the Quaker-history, than this, 
namely, that the young Quaker, who is educated 
as a Quaker, gets such a knowledge of human 
nature, and of the paths to wisdom and happi- 
ness, at an early age, that, though he is known 
to be a young mariner by the youth displayed in 
his countenance, he is enabled to conduct his 
bark through the dangerous rocks and shoals of 
life, with greater satety than many others, who 
have been longer on the ocean of this proba- 
tionary world. 

I may observe again, as the second fact, that 
it is not unusual to hear persons say, that you 
seldom hear of a disorderly Quaker, or, that a 
Quaker-prostitute or a Quaker-criminal is un- 
known. These declarations, frequeutly and 
openly made, shew at least that there is an 
opinion among the world at large, that the Qua- 
kers are a moral people. 

The mention of this last fact leads me to the 
notice, and the correction, of an error, which I 
have found to have been taken up by individ- 
uals. It is said by these that the Quakers are 
very wary with respect to their disorderly 
members, for that when any of them behave ill, 
they are expelled the society in order to rescue 
it from the disgrac: of a bad character. Thus 
if a Quaker woman were discovered to be a pros- 
titute, or a Quaker man to be taken up for a 
criminal offence, no disgrace could attach to this 
society as it would to others; for if, in the 
course of a week, after a discovery had been 
made of their several offences, any person were 
to state that two Quaker members had become 
infamous, it would be retorted upon him, that 
they were not members of the society. 

It will be proper to observe upon the subject 
of this error, that it is not so probable that the 
Quakers would disown these, after the discovery 
of their infamy, to get rid of any stain upon the 
character of the society, as it is that these per- 
sons, long before the facts could be known, had 
been both admonished and disowned. For there 
is great truth in the old maxim 

“Nemo fecit repente ’terpissimus ;’ 
man was ever all at once a rogue. 


’ or no 


ELLIGENCER. 


So in the case of these persons, as of all 
others, they must have been vicious by degrees ; 
they must have shewn symptoms of some devi- 
ations from rectitude, before the measure of their 
iniquity could have been completed. But by 
the constitution of Quakerism, as will appear 
soon, no person of the society can be found 
erring even for the first time, without being 
liable to be privately admonished. These ad- 
monitions may be repeated for weeks, or for 
months, or even for years, before the subjects 
of them are pronounced so incorrigible as to be 
disowned. There is great reason therefore to 
presume, in the case before us, though the of- 
fenders in question would have undoubtedly 
been discovered by the Quakers, after they 
were known to be such, yet that they had been 
disowned long before their offences had been 
made public. 

Upon the whole it may be allowed, that 
young Quakers arrive at the knowledge of just 
sentiments, or at the true wisdom of life, earlier 
than those who are inured to the fashions of 
the world; and it may be allowed also that the 
Quakers, as a body, are a moral people. Now 
these effects will generally be considered as the 
result of education ; and though the piohibi- 
tious of the Quakers may not be considered as 
the only instruments of producing these effects, 
yet they must be allowed to be component parts 
of the system which produces them. 

The discipline of the Quakers is divisible 
into two parts. The first may comprehend the 
regulation of the internal affairs of the society, 
such as the management of the poor belonging 
to it, the granting of certificates of removal to 
its members, the hearing of their appeals upon 
various occasions, the taking cognizance of their 
proposals of marriage, and the like. The second 
may comprehend the notice or observance of the 
moral conduct of individuals, with a view of 
preserving the rules, which the Quakers have 
thought it their duty to make, and the tes- 
timonies which they have thought it their duty 
to bear, as a Christian people. It is to the lat- 
ter part of the discipline that I shall prin- 
cipally confine myself in the ensuing part of my 
work. 

Nothing is more true than that, when men 
err in their moral practice, it is not for want of 
good precepts or of wholesome advice. There 
are few books from which we cannot collect 
some moral truths; and few men so blind, as 
not to be able to point out to us the boundaries 
of moral good. ‘The pages of revelation have 
been long unfolded to our view, and diffusively 
spread among us. We have had the advantage 
too of having their contents frequently and pub- 
licly repeated intoourears. And yet, knowing 
what is right, we cannot pursue it. We go off, 
on the other hand, against our better knowl- 
edge, into the road to evil. (To be continued.) 
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From the Friend. 
DEBORAH DARBY. 

The following is copied from a “ Memoir of 
Henry Duncan, D. D.,” written by his son, and 
is offered for insertion in ‘The Friend,’ if the 
Editor should think it suitable therefor. 

“Till this time we have met with nothing to 
indicate that the marvellous change expressed 
by the word conversion, had yet taken place in 
his soul, and it is nct easy to mark the date 
when my venerated father first began to see 
the Gospel with a believer’s eye. His natural- 
ly candid and open mind, indeed, invited truth 
from every quarter ; and it seems to have been 
this valuable quality of his original constitution 
which the Spirit of God employed to bring him 
at length to desire something better than the 
husks of legalism in religion. As yet his mind 
was comparatively dark; but an incident occur- 
red in the summer of 1804, which may be looked 
on as in some measure the turning point of his 
religious character. 

“ Attending his presbytery one day at Annan, 
he learned that three of the Society of Friends, 
who were announced in their simple and pecu- 
liar style as Solomon Chapman, Deborah Darby, 
and Rebecca Byard, had arrived, and in- 
tended to hold a meeting the same evening. 
His curiosity was excited, and, notwithstanding 
some clerical remonstrances, he waited in town 
to attend it. The pious sincerity of all the 
speakers deeply affected him. His heart warmed 
towards them; and, having introduced him- 
self to them at the close, he learned that they 
were prosecuting a mission to the south of 
Scotland, to which they seemed to believe 
themselves divinely called, and that their road 
next day would lead them through his parish 
on their way to Dumfries. He invited them 
accordingly to visit the manse as they passed, 
and to rest and dine with him, which they did. 
His father and mother and elder sister were 
present, the latter of whom has, at the author's 
request, given an account of the visit in the 
foliowing letter: 

“‘We found them plain, simple hearted 
Christians, bent upon doing good. The two 
ladies travelled in their own phaeton, while 
their friend attended them on_ horseback. 
They had come from Shropshire upon this call, 
and he had joined them from Sunderland at 
Carlisle. After dinner, one-of the ladies— 
Mrs. Darby—turned in a kind but solemn 
manner to your father, and addressed him for 
some minutes in the most friendly and affect- 
ing way, saying that she could not leave bis 
hospitable roof without expressing the interest 
she felt in him, and the assurance she enter- 
tained that he would be a blessing to those 
among whom he lived, and whom he was en- 
gaged in teaching the glorious Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. She pointed out the responsibility of 


his situation, and gave many sweet advices and 
many warnings, all of which you may remember 
better than I can, by your having heard your 
dear father tell hem. After this address was 
ended, your father attempted to reply, but was 
so overcome that he could only say a few words 
of thanks, and burst into tears. Indeed there 
was not a dry eye in the room, except those of 
the composed individual whose words had 
produced the sensation. 

‘“¢After a short and solemn silence, her fe- 
male companion turned gently to me, and said 
that she had felt her heart drawn to all in the 
company, but particularly to the dear young 
woman, as she called me, whose duties seemed 
to be to assist her brother in doing good to all 
around by advice and example. She pointed 
out how much a female in my situation might 
do by lightening burdens, by sharing them, by 
urging on in the path of duty, and promoting 
the good of all within our influence. I could 
make no answer but grateful tears; and in a 
minute Deborah’s large hat was laid on the 
table, and she and the rest of us were upon our 
knees, when she said she could not leave this 
house without imploring a blessing upon it, 
and thanking God for directing them to it, as 
she was persuaded it was for good. She then 
prayed for the parents and for their children 
present in a most earnest manner. When the 
phaeton was announced, and they took leave, 
she turned round and holding up her hand, 
she said, ‘‘The blessing of the Lord be upon 
this house.” Their male friend had entered 
into the spirit of the scene with silent interest ; 
and when your father took his hand to say 
farewell, and expressed a hope that on some 
future occasion he would call when business 
led him that way, he said, “I do not think I 
could pass thy door without coming to see 
thee.” The three set off for Dumfries to hold 
a meeting, and your father was so drawn to- 
wards them that he mounted his horse, and 
had again the pleasure of hearing and convers- 
ing with them. Some years later, I em- 
braced an opportunity of visiting Mrs. Darby, 
in Staffordshire, and remember well her ex- 
prssions of gratitude to God who had guided 
ver to Ruthwell, as if she felt satisfied that the 
good thus accomplished was a sufficient reward 
of her mission.’ 

“These three amiable and devout Friends 
were well known and highly esteemed in their 
own society, of which they were ‘approved 
preachers.’ It was always with evi- 
dent pleasure that he referred to the visit of 
these good Friends; and from this time his 
mind was certainly more solemnly impressed 
than formerly with the immense importance of 
divine things. If we are not warranted in say- 


ing that he now gave himself to Christ, I think 
we are led to believe that the Spirit was al- 
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ready striving with him, and beginning to pre-{ of knowledge was all the restraint we read of, 


pare the soil of his beart for that seed which 
ata later period sprang up and produced its 
abundent fruit.”’ 


—_——— ee 


ACCESS TO GOD. 


However early in the morning you seek the 
gate of access, you find it already open; and 
however deep the midnight moment when you 
find yourself in the sudden arms of death, the 
winged prayer can bring aninstant Saviour near, 
and this wherever youare. It needs not that 
you ascend a special Pisgah or Moriah ; it needs 
not that you enter some awful shrine, or put 
off your shoes on some holy ground. Could a 
memento be reared on every spot from which 
an acceptable prayer has passed away, and on 
which a prompt answer has come down, we 
should find Jehovah-shammah, “ The Lord bath 
been here,” inscribed on many a cottage hearth. 
and many a dungeon floor. We should find it 
not only in Jerusalem’s proud temple, David's 
cedar galleries, but in the fisherman’s cottage, 
by the brink in Gennesaret, and in the upper 
chamber where Pentecost began. And whether 
it be the field where Isaac went to meditate, or 
the rocky knoll where Jacob lay down to sleep, 
or the brook where Israel wrestled, or the den 
where Daniel gazed on the hungry lions and 
the lions gazed on him, or the hill-side where 
the Man of Sorrows prayed all night, we should 
still discern the prints of the ladder’s feet let 
down from heaven, the landing place of mercies, 
because the starting-point of prayer.— Hamil. 


ton. 
— -- — -—~ee—- 


ON DISCIPLINE. 


12th, 3d mo.—Some sentiments dropped in 
conversation the other evening, seemed to im- 
ply the idea that pride might somtimes operate 
in our religious disownments. I was led to 
many serious reflections on the subject, and on 
the great difficulty of acting right in the exer- 
cise of discipline 

I think I feel a warm attachment to the So- 
ciety, and sincere wishes for its welfure. I see 
many led astray into various deviations from 
our professed principles, and from the truth 
itself ; but I would not have these so blended 
together, as always to put one for the other, 
lest, by too zealously attempting to support the 
former, the latter should sink to the ground. 

‘hut truth remains unchangeable, the same 
forever, we cannot doubt; but perhaps its 
moditications may be different, and there may 
still be room to put the query, “ What is 
truth ?” Moral rectitude and obedience to 
God’s commands, have gained his favor in all 
ages of the world. But very different things 


have been prescribed as tests of obedience, and 


as being laid upon our first parents. After 
their fall, as man increased, a variety of other 
laws became necessary; and when the Jews 
were selected for a peculiar people, it was by 
the observance of a multiplicity of laws that 
they were togain divine favor. These seem to 
have been designed but as the shadows of a 
more perfect dispensation yet to be revealed ; 
under favor of which we now rejoice in the 
hope of immortality. Moral rectitude, and 
obedience to the inward manifestations of light, 
as now revealed, remain essentially necessary 
duties, and what we may, with safety, press 
home upon all mankind. But much greater 
care is necessary in endeavoring to enforce upon 
others the opinions and doctrines of men, even 


though we may have the strongest evidence to 


believe that they were guided by divine counsel. 

It does not appear to me, that even the re- 
putation of our Society is likely to be increas- 
ed, by a rigorous exertion of discipline. Many 
may be cast out, who are, as it were, halting 
between two opinions, and who, in time, might 
be turned into a safer path. Others might 
quit us with anger, though, probably, without 
reluctance ; and some under an hypocritical garb, 
would, by the obvious improprieties of their 
conduct, oring more dishonor upon the Society, 
than all the outgoings of others.—Margaret 
Woods’ Journal. 





Otp Acr.—“ Old age is a public good. Do 
not feel sad because you are old. Whenever 
you are walking, no one ever opens a gat» for 
you to pass through, no one ever honors you 
with any kind of help, without being himself 
the better for what he does; for fellow-feeling 
with the aged ripens the soul.” 

sscsciaillaatabicccses 
From the unpublished History of Friends, by 8. M. Janney. 
VOL. III, CHAP. VII. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


In the province of Pennsylvania, the inter- 
course between the colonists and the Indians, 
which had long been friendly and harmonious, 
was, in the year 1722, for a short t me, in danger 
of being seriously interrupted. An Indian of the 
Five Nations was killed within the limits of the 
province, somewhere above the Conestogew. The 
murder was supposed to be perpetrated by two 
persons of the name of Cartlidge. The Governor, 
Sir William Keith, immediately commissioned 
James Logau and Colonel John French to go 
to Conestogee and investigate the affair. The 
sheriff was sent in advance of them, to arrest 
the reputed murderers. When the commis- 
sioners arrived, John Cartlidge was already in 
custody, and his brother was arrested the fol- 


different laws been enacted at different periods. |lowing day. A council was immediately called, 
A prohibition to taste of the fruit of the tree consisting of the chiefs of the Conestoges, 
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Shawnees, Ganawese, and Delawares. James 
Logan made them a speech, in which, after ad- 
verting to the firm league of friendship and 
brotherhood that had been made by William 
Penn with the Indian tribes, he expressed his 
great regret that one of their red brethren had 
been killed, and the willingness of the provin- 
cial government to punish the murderer. 

The testimony of Indian witnesses was then 
taken, from which it appeared that John Cart- 
lidge had sold rum to the Indians, one of whoni, 
becoming intoxicated, importuned him for more, 
and persisted in his importunities until the tra- 
der, irritated, struck him with so much violence 
that he died. The next morning, the commission- 
ers, being about to depart, with Cartlidge as 
their prisoner, his wife expressed her grief in 
loud lamentations, which touched the Indians 
with sorrow, and they went to comfort her. 
Before the departure of the commissioners, 
they sent a message to the Senecas, one of the 
Five Nations, with belts of wampum, to ac- 
quaint them with the death of their brother, 
and endeavor to avert their displeasure. Their 
answer was received at Philadelphia, bespeak- 
ing irritation allayed, but not subdued. An- 
other friendly message was sent, which being 
accompanied with presents for the chiefs, and 
near relatives of the deceased, had the desired 
effect. The returning messenger brought the 
following reply: “The great king of the Five 
Nations is sorry for the death of the Indian 
that was killed, for he was his own flesh and 
blood, but now it is done there is no help for 
it.” “One life is enough to be lost, there 
should not two die; the king’s heart is good to 
the governor, and all the English. One struck 
a gentleman with a knife, at Albany; they 
were sorry for it; but it was made up, and no- 
body was put to death for it. So they desire 
John Cartlidge may not die for this, they would 
not have him killed. John Cartlidge has been 
a long time bound, and they desire he may be 
bound no longer.” In accordance with their 
request, John Cartlidge was released, and thus 
the breach was repaired. 

ennncecaiiiillliaitiniessiss 


TOLERANCE OF IMPERFECTION. 
It has seemed to me that you have need of | 


Perfection is easily tolerant of the imperfect- 
ions of others ; it becomes all thiogs to all men. 
We must not be surprised at the greatest de- 
fects in good souls, and must quietly let them 
alone until God gives the signal of gradual re- 
moval ; otherwise we shall pull up the wheat 
with the tares. God leaves, in the most ad- 
vanced souls, certain weaknesees entirely dis- 
proportionate to their eminent state. As work- 
men, in excavating the soil from a field, leave 
certain pillars of earth, which indicate the 
original level of the surface, and serve to mea- 
sure the amount of material removed,—God, in 
the same way, leaves pillars of testimony to 
the extent of his work in the most pious souls. 

Such persons must labor, each onein his de- 
gree, for his own correction, and you must la- 
bor to bear with their weaknesses. You know 
from experience the bitterness of the work of 
correction ; strive then to find means to make it 
less bitter to others.— Fenelon, 

atiediisililiiaiiniindas 

Humiity.—As it is with respect to all 
graces, so particularly: as to this clothing of 
humility; though it makes least show, yet 
come near, and you will see it both rich and 
comely ; and though it hides other graces, yet 
when they do appear under it, as sometimes 
they will, a little glance of them so makes them 
much more esteemed. Rebecca’s beauty and 
her jewels were covered with a veil; but when 
they did appear, the veil set off and commend- 
ed them, though at a distance it hid them.— 
Leighton. 





Frem the Atlantic Monthly. 
EXPRESSION AND REPRESSION. 

Life consists of two parts,—Expression and 
Repression,—each of which has its solemn 
duties. To love, joy, hope, faith, pity, belongs 
the duty of expression: to anger, envy, malice, 
revenge, and all uncharitableness, belongs the 
duty of repression. 

Some very religious and moral people err by 
applying repression to both classes alike. They 
repress equally the expression of love and of 
hatred, of pity and of anger. Such forget one 
great law, as true in the moral world as in the 
physical,—that repression lessens and deadens. 


more enlargedness of heart in relation to the | I'wice or thrice mowing will kill off the stur- 
defects of others. I know that you cannot! diest crop of weeds; the roots die for want of 
help seeing them when they come before you, | expression. A compress on a limb will stop its 
nor prevent the opinions you involuntarily form ' growing; the surgeon knows this, and puts a 
concerning the motives of some of those about | tight bandage around a tumor; but what if we 
you You cannot even get rid of a certain de-| put a tight bandage about the heart and lungs, 
gree of trouble, which these things cause you | as some young ladies of my acquaintance do,— 
It will be enough if you are willing to bear | or bandage the feet, as they doin China? And 
with those defects, which are unmistakable, re- | what if we bandage a nobler inner faculty, aud 
frain from condemning those which are doubtfal, ' wrap Jove in grave clothes? 

and not suffer yourself to be so afflicted by! But again there are others, and their number 
them as to cause a coolness of feeling between is legion,—perhaps you and I, reader, may 
you. - know somethiug of it in ourselves,—who have 
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an instivetive habit of repression in regard to 
all that is noblest and highest within them, 
which they do not feel in their lower and more 
unworthy nature. 

It comes far easier to scold our friend in an 
angry moment than to say how much we love, 
honor, and esteem him in a kindly mood. 
Wrath and bitterness speak themselves and go 
with their own force ; love is shame-faced, looks 
shyly out of the window, lingers long at the 
door-latch. 

How much freer utterance among many good 
Christians have anger, contempt, and censori- 
ousness, than tenderness and love! J hate is 
said Joud and with all our force. J Jove is said 
with a hastening voice and blushing cheek. 

In an angry mood we do an injury to a lov- 
ing heart with good, strong, free emphasis ; but 
we stammer and hang back when our diviner 
nature tells us to confess and ask pardon. Even 
when our heart is broken with repentance, we 
haggle and linger long before we can 

“ Throw away the worser part of it.’’ 


How many live a stingy and niggardly life 
in regard to their richest inward treasures. 
They live with those they love dearly, whom a 
few wore words and deeds expressive of this 
love would make so much happier, richer and 
better ; and they cannot, will not, turn the key 
and give it out. People who in their very souls 
really do love, esteem, reverence, almost wor- 
ship each other, live a barren, chilly life side 
by side, busy, anxious, preoccupied, letting their 
love go by as a matter of course, a last year’s 
growth, with no present buds and blossoms. 

Are there not sons and daughters who have 
parents living with them as angels unawares,— 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, in 
whom the material for a beautiful life lies locked 
away in unfruitful silence,—who give time to 
everything but the cultivation and expression 
of mutual love ? 

The time is coming, they think, in some far 
future, when they shall find leisure to enjoy 
each other, to stop and rest side by side, to dis- 
cover to each other these hidden treasures 
which lie idle and anused. 

Alas! time flies and death steals on, and we 
reiterate the complaint of one in Scripture,— 
“Tt came to pass, while thy servant was busy 
hither and thither the man was gone.” 

The bitterest tears shed over graves are for 
words left unsaid and deeds left undone. ‘“ She 
never knew how I loved her.” ‘ He never 
knew what he was to me.” “I always meant to| we know and feel the necessity; we can make 
make more of our friendship.” ‘I did notjit a Christian duty, not only to love but to be 
know what he was to me till he was gone.” | loving,—not only to be true friends, but to show 
Such words are the poisoned arrows which | ourselves friendly. We can make ourselves 
cruel death shoots backward at us from the door | say the kind things that rise in our hearts and 
of the sepulchre. tremble back on our lips,—do the gentle and 


thought of love blossomed into adeed! We 
are not now speaking merely of personal caresses. 
These may or may not be the best language of 
affection. Many are endowed with a delicacy, 
a fastidiousness of physical organization, which 
shrinks away from too much of these, repelled 
and overpowered. But there are words and 
looks and little observances, thoughtfulnesses, 
watchful little attentions, which speak of love, 
which make it manifest, and there is scarce a 
family that might not be richer in heart-wealth 
for more of them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that relations must 
of course love each other because they are re- 
lations. Love must be cultivated, and can be 
cultivated, and can be increased by judicious 
culture, as wild fruits may double their bearing 
under the hand of a gardencr; and love can 
dwindle and die out by neglect, as choice 
flower seeds planted in poor soil dwindle and 
grow single. 

Two causes in our Anglo-Saxon nature pre- 
vent this easy faculty and flow of expression 
which strike one so pleasantly inthe Italian or 
the French life: the dread of flattery, and a 
constitutional shyness. 

Now what is flattery ? 

Flattery is insincere praise given from inter- 
ested motives, not the sincere utterance to a 
friend of what we deem good and lovely in 
him. 

And so, for fear of flattering, these dreadfully 
sincere people go on side by side with those 
they love and admire, giving them all the time 
the impression of utter indifference. Parents 
are so afraid of exciting pride and vanity in 
their children by the expression of their love 
and appr bation, that a child sometimes goes 
sad and discouraged by their side, and learns 
with surprise, in some chance way, that they 
are proud and fond of him. There are times 
when the open expression of a father’s love 
would be worth more than church or sermon to 
a boy; and his father cannot utter it, will not 
show it. 

The other thing that represses the utterances 
of love is the characteristic shyness of the 
Anglo Saxon blood. Oddly enough, a race born 
of two demonstrative, out-spoken nations—the 
German and the French—has an habitual re- 
serve that is like neither. There is a power- 
lessness of utterance in our blood that we should 
fight against, and struggle outward towards ex- 
pression. We can educate ourselves to it, if 




























How much more we might make of our| helpful deeds which we long to do and shrink 
family life, of our friendships, if every secret! back from; and, little by little, it will grow 
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easier,—the love spoken will bring back the 
answer of love,—the kind deed will bring back 
a kind deed in return,—till the hearts in the 
family-circle, instead of being so many frozen, 
islands, shall be full of warm airs and echoing 
bird-voices answering back and forth with a 


‘ constant melody of love. 


— emgeme - - 
HENRY WARE. 


From the life of Dr. Henry Ware, told by Dr. Put- 
nam, of Roxbury: 


“Dr. Ware, you know, had a large family of 


his own, and, during a large part of his life, he 
used to have beys in his house to educate. 
He was considered very wise and successful in 
the management of them. He used to say that 
he had no system about it, and never could ar- 
rive at any. Once when asked by a parent to 
draw up some set of rules for the govern- 
ment of children, he replied by an anecdote : 
‘Dr. Hitchcock,’ he said, ‘ was settled in Sand. 
wich; and when he made his first exchange 
with the Plymouth minister, he must needs 
pass through the Plymouth woods—a nine 
miles’ wilderness, where travellers almost al- 
ways got lost, and frequently came out at the 
point they started from. Dr. H., on entering 
this much dreaded labyrinth, met an old wo- 
man, and asked her to give him some directions 
for getting through the woods so as to fetch 
up at Plymouth rather than Sandwich. ‘ Cer. 
tainly,’ she said, ‘I will tell you all about it 
with the greatest pleasure. You will just keep 
right on tiil you get some ways into the woods, 
and you will come to a place where several 
roads branch off. Then you must stop and 
consider, and take the one that seems to you 
most likx/ly to bring you out right.’ He did 
so and came out right. I have always fol 
lowed the worthy and sensible old lady’s 
advice in bringing up my children. I do 
not think anybody can do better—at any 
rate I cannot.’ And yet he had some rules 
practically, whether he knew it or not. One 
was, never to reprove a child at the moment, 
or in presence of other persons, but to call bim 
into the study afterward for a solitary talk. No 
child, I suppose, ever l-ft hisstudy, on such an 
Occasion, without increased love and reverence 
for him ; but it was a formidable affair, though 
he used not many words, and was always mild 
in his manner. ‘I do wish,’ said one of his 
elder boys to another of them, ‘I do wish 
father would flog us and have done with it— 
but this talk, there is no standing that; it 
knocks a fellow up so entirely, and makes one 
feel so.’ ” 
enenecisninililiianninansin 

Dr. Johnson has defined genius to be “a 
mind of large general powers accidentally de- 
termined in some particular direction.” 


DEATH OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


Richard Cobden died in London on the 
second day of this month, in the sixty-first 
year of his age; he had been in feeble health 
for a few years past, but his death was caused 
by a sudden attack of asthma. The history of 
this eminent Englishman is so familiar to most 
American readers, that it would almost be a 
work of supererogation to recite the particulars 
of his life here. He is generally called a reform - 
er, and, toa certain extent, he is unquestion- 
ably entitled to that appellation. But his re- 
forms were of a purely practical and commercial 
nature, and were calculated rather te better 
the immediate condition of the masses of his 
owo nation than to elevate the character of 
humanity. He was nota profound philosopher, 
por an inventor of new modes of life, nor an 
enthusiast to rouse men to action by passionate 
appeals and subtle arguments. But he was a 
good, patient, sincere, and unambitious worker, 
with sufficient courage to undertake any. task 
which he felt himself able to accomplish. It 
is hardly proper to say of such men as Mr. 
Cobden, that they owed nothing to birth, for it 
is, in reality, to the circumstances of their 
birth that they owe their greatness. A man 
born into such conditions of life, for example, 
as Lord John Russell, has to overcome greater 
obstacles to success in the enervating influ- 
ences of wealth and social relations, than ever 
beset the path of a son of a yeoman, like Cob- 
den, who is braced up and strengthened by the 
wholesome poverty of his early years. Richard 
Cobden was the son of a small farmer in the 
county of Sussex, and early in life went to 
London, and, as we say in this country, went 
into a store to make his fortune in selling dry- 
goods. In process of time he became a travel- 
ling-agent, and then manufacturer of calicoes, 
or delains, and was on the high read to great 
wealth, when he became the leading spokesman 
of the manufacturers of Great Britain, in what 
was called the free-trade movement. At the 
time when Cobden began to instruct small au- 
diences of cotton-spinners in the theories of 
free trade, by reading to them statistical argu 
ments which he had carefully collected, twe 
other young men were trying their power ir 
the same great work, moved by a kindred am- 
bition, but using different arguments. In con- 
nection with some other hopeful reformers, 
they formed an anti-corn-law league, and sys- 
tematically divided among them the field of la- 
bor which lay before them. The trio were al- 
together unknown to fame, but they are well 
enough known now. ‘The names of the two 
young men who became the coadjutors of Cob- 
dev were John Bright and George Thompson ; 
and the understanding they had with one 
another was that, in their addresses, Cobden 
should do the heavy work with his tables and 
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statistics, Bright should appeal to the popular 
feelings of the peopie, and Thompson should 
operate on the religious sentiment. The ob- 
ject they aimed at seemed almost hopeless, but 
to patient and earnest men, who act in con- 
cert for the benefit of others, anything is pos- 
sible. The three men soon worked their way 
into Parliament, they won over thé great leader 
of their opponents to their side, and their work 
was done. Mr. Cobden’s grateful countrymen 
rewarded him bya popular subscription for 
his benefit, amounting to a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, the greater part of which he 
invested in the stock of the Illinois Central 
Railroad ; for, like his two coadjutors, he had 
unbounded confidence in the prosperity of the 
United States, and an increasing aomiration of 
republican institutions. Mr. Cobden had visited 
this country on business before he became a 
public reformer, and he was very well informed 
on American affairs. 

He came here again some six years since, to 
examine into the affairs of the company in 
which he had so large an interest, and, we be- 
lieve, left us with increased confidence in our 
future. During his visit be dined one day with 
the New York Press Club, and, finding himself 


surrounded by the leading journalists of the | 


Empire City, he invited a discussion, which 
proved one of remarkable interest, by asking 
an explanation of the seeming anomaly in our 
affairs, that, while he noticed so vast a growth 
in our external prosperity since his first visit, 
a quarter of a century back, we had retrograded 
in public virtue and ia the character of our 
public men. The discussion which followed 
became lively and earnest ; he joined freely in 
it himself. Every one present took part in it, 
and we have no doubt that he gained a better 
knowledge of our affairs from what he hear 
on that occasion than he had ever possessed 
before. 

Immediately after his return to England 
from this country, he made his famous treaty 
with the French Government, establishing a 
reciprocity of trade between England and 
France, in acknowledgment of which he was 


the strange disagreement between national pros- 
perity and our political degradation. Had 
the news of his death been received at any 
other time than just at the moment when we 
are deploring the untimely death of our good 
President, it would have occasioned much greater. 
marks of sorrow than will be manifested now. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 6, 1865. 
Tue QUALITY oF DiscERNMENT.—Perhaps 
there is not a more important element in the 
social relations of life, than that peculiar qual- 








nd familiarly known as tact. The ability to 


form a just conception of the effect which the 
expression of our feelings and opinions is exer- 
cising upon those by whom we are surrounded, 
is an intuitional faculty. The want of this 
| quality, may lead us to improperly press our 
| opinions, regardless of what is due to others ; 
jand when this is the case, the good which 
| might have resulted had a different course 
| been pursued, is, by our injudiciousness, ren- 
dered ineffective. 

There are numerous dislikes, jealousies, and 
' misunderstandings that could never have exist- 
| ed, had the parties indulging them been en- 
, dued with meekness and Christian charity, or 
/even with a nice perception of the rights 
| of others, and a proper estimate of the relative 
value of their own individual sentiments. By 
dwelling too exclusively on our own impres- 
| sions, and neglecting to cultivate sympathy with 
| the exercises of others, we may become so en- 
| vironed by our prejudices, as to be incapable 
| of acknowledging the “light,” except as re- 
vealed to us, and we may overlook the evi- 


offered a baronetcy and a place in the Cabinet. dences that, 


But, true to his profession, and in accordance 
with his noble simplicity of character he re- 
fused the title which few Englishmen could 
have the fortitude to reject, and scorned to 
make one in a Cabinet of which Palmerston, 
whom he despised, was the chief. 

Mr. Cobden was a man of very quiet de- 
meanor, of simple tastes, and, in appearance, 
had very much the look of the average New 
Englander. It is said that he intended visit- 
ing this country again the coming summer, 
and it is sad to reflect that he could not wit- 
nes3 that change in our affairs which was pre- 
dicted when he sought for an explanation of 


“God has many aims to compass, many messen- 

gers to send, ' 

And his ministers are fitted, each to some dis- 
tinctive end.” 


Of the many thousands of recently freed 
people of color collected in and about Wash- 
ington, a large proportion are women with 
families of from one to five children. In the 
great changes which have befallen them during 
the last four years, many of the men have been 
removed to the far South to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the northern armies, while 
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their wives and children, finding themselves 
within the lines, have reached Washington 
utterly destitute of the necessities and comforts 
of life. We have frequently given details in 
our columns of the struggles of these, and have 
admired their self-sacrifice, cheerfulness and 
joy at receiving the boon of liberty even 
though accompanied by such bitter draughts of 
suffering and separation. - 

Great numbers of the colored men who have 
enrolled as soldiers, have lost their lives or 
still linger in hospitals, leaving their wives and 
children to struggie with manifold disadvan- 
tages; not the least of these is the almost 
invariable opposition to receiving them in the 
north accompanied by their children; hence 
their accumulation in vast crowds in Washing. 
tion, where there is great danger of their falling 
victims to infectious diseases during the ap- 
proaching summer, and communicating these to 
the people of the Capital. 

The obstacle to removing them founded on 
their disposition to cling to Washington as a 
place of safety and re-union with their lost 
friends and relatives, has been to a great ex- 
tent removed since the assassination of the 
President to whom they looked as their great 
friend and protector, and the most pressing 
necessity in connection with them now is to 


find for them homes and employment in the 
northern States. 


The South has been so impoverished and 


desolated by the war that it will be a work of 
time to fit it for the influx of large numbers of 


these people; they need to be transferred to a 
land of frugal habits and of common schools ; 
and it is, we believe, the interest, as it is un- 
doubtedly the duty of the people of our flour 
ishing farming districts, to open the way for 
them on their farms. All that is needed is to 
erect cheap and comfortable homes, one storied 
log houses with two rooms, and supply them 
with the simplest necessaries of house-keeping, 
and all experience shows that they will not only 
soon earn a support for themselves and chil- 
dren, but will repay the kindness and liberality 
bestowed upon them, by faithful service. The 
presence of their children so far from detracting 
from their usefulness proves a strongtie to bind 
them to their homes, and as these become old 
enough they also help to take care of the stock, 


till the fields and gather the crops. We are 
aware that the practice of employing women as 
field hands is not popular in this section, nor do 
we consider it desirable as a general rule, but 
do not the present emergencies seem to call for 
it? It is well known that in those parts of our 
State settled by the Germans, and in many parts 
of the Western country, the European practice 
is still prevalent, and we know of no objection 
to it, especially in the lighter kinds of labor re- 
quired on truck farms, and under the mild and 
humane administration of Friends. 

These suggestions are thrown out for the 
consideration of Friends in the country, after 
much inquiry into the actual necessities of 
this large class of our fellow-creatures now 
thrown somewhat upon the charities of the 
humane pe’ple of the North. One Friend 
of large experience has already indicated his 
desire for three families of the kind described, 
and he proposes to locate them in swall houses 
on his truck farm, and will avail himself of 
their labor at fair wages, as their capacities and 
his needs may require. Will not ochers follow 
his example? 

“The Vision” sent us, though no doubt in- 
structive to the writer, is unsuitable for publi- 
cation. 

We again remind correspondents that the 
name of the writer must accompany all com- 
munications. 


——_ +e 


Diep, at Millville, on the 12th of 3d month, 1865, 
Davip Eves, in the 60th year of his age; a member 
of Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting. 


, on the 10th of 4th month, 1865, Wirtiam W- 
Doran, an approved minister of Mount Holly Mo, 
Meeting. 

——, on the 27th of 4th month, 1865, after « short 
illness, Josepn, son of Charles and Mary C. Kaighn, 
in his 24th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 


, on the 24'h of 4th month, 1865, Drnoran F., 
aged 12 years, eldest daughter of William J. and 
Avna W. Wharton, members of Spruce St. Monthly 
Meeting. 


——, on the 30th of 3d month, 1865, at Trimble- 

ville, Chester county, Humpureys Brooks, in his 
64th year. 
, at her residence in New London township, 
Chester county, Pa., on thé 23d of 4th month, 1865, 
Saran Fett, in the 74th year of her age; a member 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting. The memory of 
her quiet virtues needs no pen to record them, they 
are already deeply written in the hearts of those 
who loved her. D. 
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Diep, on the 2d of 4th month, 1865, Cuartes W. 
Pettit, aged 27 years; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 21st of 4th month, 1865, at Winches- 
ter, Ind., Joun B. Birpsati, aged 47 years; a mem- 
ber of Goose Creek Mo. Meeting, Loudon county, Va. 
While on his way to visit his brothers in Indiana, 
he was suddenly prostrated by disease, which ter- 
minated his life after a short illness. His remains 
were interred in Friends’ burial-ground, Camden, 
Jay county, Indiana. 

aint aie 

The Executive Committee for promoting sub- 
scriptions to Swarthmore College, will meet on 
6th day morning, 5th month 12th, at 11 o'clock, 
at Race Street Meeting House. The members from 
different parts of the Yearly Meeting are desired 
to report what progress has been made. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


——_—--~40 > ——___ 


The Annual Conference on the subject of Educa- 
tion, and particularly in reference to the establish- 
ment of Swarthmore College, for the education of 
our children under the care of Friends, will be held 
on 3d day evening of Yearly Meeting week, 5th mo. 
16th, at Race S reet Meeting House. The general 
attendance of Friends is requested. 


————--49———___ 


Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation 
of the Freedmen, will meet on the evening of Fourth 
day, 5th month 17th, (Yearly Meeting week,) at 
Race Street Meeting House. The attendance of 
Friends and others interested is invited. 

Wiciiam M. Levick, 
Evita W. ATLEE, 
s.r 

Wantep, a Female Teacher at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Pinegrove, Caroline county, Md. Will pay 
$65 per quarter. Apply to Wittis Corkran, New 
Hope, Caroline county, Md. 


\ Clerks. 


—-—49—--—____ 


THE disbursements of frequent talking, with- 
out the incomes of a prayerful silence, gener- 
ally result, and very rapidly too, in the evapo- 
ration and loss of the inward life.— Upham. 


Extracts from the remarks of BisHor Stmpson 
at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Fund. 

Count the population of the world at 1,200,- 
000,000 souls. Bring them all to the United 
States, and we can give, on an average, ten 
acres of land to every family on the globe. 
And then the population would not be as dense 
as it now is in Belgium, and only about twice 
as dense as it is in Massachusetts. 

Its products embrace an almost unlimited 
variety. The broad prairie bears on its bosom 
every variety of grain, and by tillage might feed 
the world. The South gives us the early and 
luscious fruits, while those of hardier variety 
adorn the orchards of .the North. Our rivers 
and bays abound in fish and our forests in 
game. F locks of sheep of finest wool graze on 
our hills and valleys. Thousands of cattle are 
on our mountains ; cotton, to clothe the world, 
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grows in our Southern fields, while furs for 
wintry storms are in our North. Minerals of both 
value and quantity abound in many localities. 
Goldis scattered in California and over our moun- 
tains. Silver shines in a thousand ledges of 
quartz rock. Quicksilver in its ore of cinnabar 
adorns the coast mountains of the Pacific. Lead 
is found in numerous veins. Copper of inexhaus- 
tible abundance is studded upon the borders of 
our lakes, while the mountains are ribbed as 
with bars of iron. To these we may add im- 
mense deposits of salt, of saltpetre, of sulphur, 
and of chalk. Who can compute the area of 
our coal beds? And, as if reserved for their 
time of need, the vision of Jub has been re- 
alized, and “ the rocks have poured out rivers of 
oil.” 

Nor have we merely these elemental sources 
of wealth. The facilities of internal transport- 
ation are among us as in no former period of 
the world. Steamers float upon every river, 
and penetrate far towards the mountains’ base. 
Railroads bear burdens which caravans of camels 
could not carry, and with tireless speed the lo- 
comotive leads its immense train. 


The streams as they dance down the moun- 
tain side, or leap over the foaming cataract, pro- 
claim their readiness to work for man. Thou- 
sands of spindles are humming sweet music 10 
their restless whirl. But who can compute the 
power of those sheets of water which dash over 
the falls of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and Ni- 
agara. Chain these waterfalls—then add the 
power of sterm, and we might manufacture for 
the congregated world. 

Look at our facilities for foreign commerce. 
More than three thousand miles of coast bear- 
ing on the Atlantic, the Gulf and the Pacific, 
give an outlet to all the nations of the earth. 
Compared with this, what is the little average of 
many nations which once gained great wealth. 
We have forests of oak and pine for ships, and 
hemp for their cordage and their sails. Egypt 
grew rich by the grain on her alluvial lands, 
yet all her surface is not one-fourth of Illinois. 
But her pyramids and catacombs and her sphinx 
attests her regal grandeur, obelisks and hiero- 
glyphics her taste and learning. Phoenicia 
grew rich. Her gold was as the dirt upon her 
streets. Yet Pheenicia would scarcely be 
missed out of the area of Pennsylvania. Athens 
boasted of her wealth by commerce, yet her 
vessels were frail, visited few lands, and coasted 
near the shore. We roam over boundless 
oceans, and the whole world is open before us. 
Look once more at the revolution awaiting us 
in trade. New York and Philadelphia feed 
Europe. San Francisco feeds China and India. 
When our iron bars shall have spanned the 

ocky Mountains, and four days shall mark 
the time of passage across our continent—when 
swift steamers shall ply between California aod 
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scattered over our interior by a Western route ; 
and for speedy transit and for costly trade, 
Europe must cross our borders and receive 
trade through our hands. When this work 
shall be accomplished, and the canal of Suez 
shall unite the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
England will lose the supremacy of the seas, 
and the American merchant will be the leading 
merchant of the world. 

Another element of success is in the enter- 
prise of the people. Children of the sea kings, we 
have played with the ocean from our birth. 
Expelled from England, we tread its floods. 
This war has taught us new lessons. The little 
steamer has proved its power to withstand the 
ocean storm, and our sailors have showed their 
prowess by venturing as sailors never ventured 
before. 

The masses of the people are educated. Other 
lands rely on uneducated labor, ours is edu- 
cated. Schools and colleges adorn our land. 
Our sons and daughters, furnished with every 
advantage which mental discipline can afford, 
are prepared to explore new fields and to rise to 
high positions. And now, in our great struggle 
for national life, four millions of slaves are to 
be declared forever free. They are to be ele- 
vated from mere brute force to be intelligent 
and powerful actors. How much shall thus be 
added to our national strength can be as yet 
but partially estimated. 

cinch 

The chief incidents of this poetical tale by 
Thomas Pringle, were related to him by an African 
boy, whom he first met with near the borders of 
the Great Karroo, or Arid Desert. The expression 
of the orphan stranger, when asked about his kin- 
dred, was, literally, “Iam all alone in the word.” 
The story exhibits a vivid pic'ure of the sys'em of 
outrage and oppression, which the Dutch eettlers 
too often practiced towards the native inhabitants of 
the country. 

The author emigrated with his father, and several 
brothers, to the Cape of Good Hope in the year 1820, 
and there established a little township or settlement 
named Glen Lyndon. The poet afterwards removed 
to Cape Town, the capital, but being wearied with 
his Caffre land exile he soon after returned to England 
and subsisted by his pen. -His services were also 
engaged by the African Society, as secretary to that 
body, a situation which he continued to hold until 
Within a few months of his death. 8. B. F. 

Greenwich, Conn., 4th, mo, 20th, 1865. 


THE BECHUANA BOY. 


1. Isat at noontide in my tent. 
And looked across the desert dun, 
That, ’neath the cloudless firmament, 
Lay gleaming in the sun,— 
When from the bosom of the waste, 
A swarthy stripling came in haste, 
With foot unshod and naked limb, 
And a tame spring-bok following him. 


2. He came with open aspect bland, 
And modestly before me s:ood, 


China and Japan, how changed will be the route 
of commerce! Silks and tea and spices will be 


Caressing, with a kindly band, 

That fawn of gentle brood; 
Then, meekly gazing in my face, 
Said, in the language of bis race, 
With smiling look, yet pensive tone— 
“Stranger, I’m in the world alone!” 


“ Poor boy,” I said, ‘thy kindred’s home, 
Beyond far Stormberg’s ridges blue, 

Why hast thou left so young to roam 
This desolate Karroo ?” 

The smile forsook him while I spoke; 

And, when again he silence broke, 

It was with many a stifled sigh, 

He told his strange, sad history.— 

“T have no kindred ?” said the boy ; 
“The Bergenaars—by night they came, 

And raised their murder shout of juy, 
While o’er our huts the flame 

Rushed like a torrent; and their yell 

Pealed louder as our warriors fell 

In helpless heaps beneath their shot— 

One iiving man they left us not! 


“The slaugbter o’er, they gave the slain 
To feast the foul-beaked birds of prey: 

And with our herds across the plain 
They hurried us away— 

The widowed mothers and their brood: 

Oft, in despair, for drink or food 

We vainly cried—they heeded not, 

But with sharp lash the captives smote. 


“Three days we tracked that dreary wild. 
Where thirst and anguish pressed us sore ; 
And many a mother and her child 
Lay down to rise no more: 
Behind us, on the desert brown, 
We saw the vultures swooping down; 
And heard, as the grim night was falling, 
The gorged wolf to his comrade calling. 


“ At length was heard a river sounding, 
Midst that dry and dismal land, 

And, like a troop of wild dear bounding, e 
We hurried to its strand— 

Among the maddened cattle rushing, 

The crowd behind still forward pushing. 

Till in the flood our limbs were drenched, 

And the fierce rage of thirst was quenched. 


“ Hoarse-roaring, dark, the broad Gareep 
In turbid streams was sweeping fast, 
Huge sea-cows in its eddies deep 
Loud snorting as we passed ; 
But that relentless robber clan 
Bright through those waters wild and wan 
Drove on like sheep our captive host 
Nor stayed to rescue wretches lost. 


“ All shivering from the foaming flood, 
We stood upon the strangers’ ground, 
When, with proud looks and gestures rude, 

The white men gathered round: 
And there, like cattle from the fo'd, 
By Christians we were bought and sold, 
Midst laughter loud and looks of scorn, 
And roughly from each other torn. 


‘My mother’s scream so long and shrill, 
My little sister’s wailing cry, 

(In dreams I often bear them still!) 
Rose wildly to the sky. 

A tiger’s heart came to me then, 

And madly ’mong those ruthless men |! 

I sprang !—Alas! dashed on the sand, 

Bleeding, they bound me foot and hand. 


“ Away—away on bounding steeds 
The white man stealers fleetly go, 
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Through long low valleys fringed with reeds, 
O’er mountains capped with snow,— 

Exch with his captive, far and fast; 

Until yon rock-bouod ridge was past, 

And distant stripes of cultured soil 

Bespoke the land of tears and toil. 


. “And tears and toil have been my lot 

Since I the white man’s thrall became, 
And sorer griefs I wish forgot— 

Harsh blows and burning shame. 
Oh, English chief! thou ne'er canst know 
The injured bondman’s bitter woe, ; 
When round his heart, like scorpions, cling 
Black thoughts that madden while they sting! 


- “Yet this hard fate I might have borne, 
And taught, in time, my soul to bend, 
Had my sad yearning breast forlora, 
But found a single friend: 
My race extinct or far removed, 
The Boor’s rough brood I could have loved— 
But each to whom my hosom turned, 
Even like a hound the black boy spurned! 


. While friendless thus, my master’s flocks 

I tended on the upland waste, 

It chanced this fawn leaped from the rocks, 
By wolfish wild dogs chased ; 

I rescued it, though wounged sore, 

All dabbled with its mother’s gore, 

And nursed it in a cavern wild 

Until it loved me like a child. 


- “Gently I nursed it—for I thought 
(I's hapless fate so like to mine) 
By good Utika it was brought 
To bid me not repine— 
Since in this world of wrong and ill 
One creature lived to love me still, 
Although its dark and dazzlirg eye 
Beamed not with human sympathy. 


- “Thus lived I, a lone orphan lad, 
My task the proud Buor’s flocks to tend ; 
And this pet fawn was all I had 
To love, or call my friend: 
When, suddenly, with haughty look 
Aud taunting words, that tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered boy, 
Who envied me my only joy, 


. “High swelled my heart !—But, when the star 
Uf midoight gleamed, I sof:ly led 
My bounding favorite forth, and far 
Into the desert fled. 


And there, from human kind exiled, 

Fvur moons on roots and berries wild 
I’ve fared—and traved the beasts of prey, 
To ’scape from spoilers worse than they. 


- “But yestermorn a bushman brought 
The tidings that thy tents were here, 
And now rejoicingly I've sought 
Thy preseuce—void of fear ; 
Because they say, Oh English Chief! 
Thou scornest not the captive’s grief; 
Then let me serve thee as thine own, 
For I am in the world alone!” 


. Such was Marosse’s touching tale, 
Our breasts they were not made of stone— 
His words, his winning looks prevail— 
We took him for “ our own ;” 
And one, with woman’s gertle art, 
Unlock'd the fountains of his heart, 
And love gushed forth, till he became 
Her child in every thing but name. 


From the London Times. 
A VISIT TO THE CRIMINAL LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


We are all of us familiar with the verdicts, 
“ acquitted: on the ground of insanity,” and the 
invariable sentence which follows on them, “ to 
be imprisoned during Her Majesty’s pleasure. 
These two meagre scraps of information, if such 
they may be called, are generally all the public 
learn concerning the career of criminal lunatics. 
What becomes of them afterwards—where they 
are imprisoned, how they live and die, whether 
they become partially cured, or still more con- 
firmed in their derangement and add to their first 
crime by fresh attempts upon the lives of their 
keepers—none but their own friends, if even 
they, ever know afterwards. The criminal 
lunatic—and by this term we mean to refer 
only to those of homicidal tendencies, persons 
never dangerous to themselves, but always 80 
to others—is, when once acquitted of murder 
on the ground of insanity, as dead to tne world 
as if the earth had already closed over him. For 
every other class of criminal there is some 
chance of ultimate reprieve ; for these danger- 
ous madmen none whatever. Two or three 
years ago there used to be wards for these 
miserable homicides, men and women, in most 
of the county asylums, while very many, In- 
cluding Edward Oxford, who so nearly killed 
the Queen, Macnaughten, who murdered Sir 
Robert Peel’s secretary in Whitehall place, and 
the celebrated Captain Johnston, who under 
such terrible circumstances killed all the crew 
of his ship, the Tory, were kept at Bethlehem 
by a special arrangement with the Home-office. 
This system, however, was full of inconve- 
niences, and these inconveniences becoming 
aggravated as every year added to the numbers 
of such prisoners, at last grew to such a height 
that the Government determined to build one 
large asylum capable of holding all the lunatic 
murderers, men and women, of Great Britain. 

This building is the great Broadmoor Asy- 
lum. It is distant about two miles from the 
Wellington College Station of the South-East- 
ern Railway, and, surrounded by pine woods, 
commands a magnificent prospect. The build- 
ing, or rather series of distinct blocks of build- 
ings which compose it, are lofty and hand- 
some, and if, as Sydney Smith said, the builder 
of a red brick house is a public benefactor, 
then, indeed, the founders of Broadmoor de- 
serve no ordinary meed of gratitude, for 4 
warmer and more comfortable looking strue- 
ture was never erected in a more wild though 
beautiful situation. Every part of the build. 
ings, and the long, steep, terraced slopes which 
lead down the hill in front, and are to be here- 
after used as gardens, are surrounded with high 
walls, for the place, as might be expected 
from the character of its inmates, is not 
only an asylum, but, as it should be, a strong 
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house of detention also. Beyond these walls, 

whether sane or insane, the murderers 0..ce 

committed to Broadmoor never pass in life or 

death. In all that relates to diet, lodging, 

and every other comfort, they are treated with 

almost an excess of care. They can see their 

friends, can write to whom they please, can 

take what exercise they like in the spacious 

airing grounds, can, in short, do anything but 

ass the boundaries which shut them in for 

ever from the world beyond. Within these 

they live and die, and within these are they 

buried in the little cemetery attached to the| 
asylum. It may at first seem hard that those 

who are restored to comparative sanity should 

still be condemned to the darkest and most 

terrible of all dooms—that of perpetual incar- 

ceration in a madhouse with the very worst 

class of maniacs, those whose homicidal fren- 

zies no discipline can effectually check, nor 

medical attendance entire!y mitigate. Yet in 

reality this rule is a necssary, even if a harsh 

one. There are several now in Broadmoor who | 
years ago were only saved by accident from 
completing murder, and who afterwards passed 

two or three years in lunatic asylums. There | 
in course of time the quiet, healthy life, free- | 
dom from mental anxiety, and careful medical 

treatment, at last succeeded in restoring them 

to apparent sanity, and they were set at liberty. | 
But the mind which seemed sane in the quiet 
good order of a well regulated asylum, and amid 
the more marked mental derangements with 

which it was surrounded, soon lost its feeble 

balance when returned again to struggle with 

all the nervous excitements of the world. Some 

such who have been once liberated are now at 

Broadmoor—committed to its never-ending 

confinement, not for having attempted. but this 

time for having completed, sometimes one, | 
sometimes more murders under circumstances | 
of peculiar cunning and premeditation. Some 

of these are still as bad as ever; some the quiet ' 
of the asylum and the kindly care of Dr. Meyer 
have restored again to almost sanity for the 

second time. But the result will be the same. 
in either case. Neither will ever more be 
trusted at liberty. A committal to Broadmoor | 
for murderous madness is as final as regards 
the chances of return to the world as death 
itself. 

It is time, however, to speak of the interior | 
of Broadmoor and its inmates,—of those whom 
a naturally defective mental organization has 
brought to its eternal seclusion, of those in 
whom morbid jealousy, morbid love of noto- 
riety, or morbid vanity—for all these causes 
are sufficient to overturn the weak balance of 
ill-regulated minds,—has at last brought to 
hopeless insanity and detention. Broadmoor 
now contains nearly 500 inmates, about 400 
men and 50 or 60 women. With a few rare 


exceptions, nearly all are homicides, and we are 
probably much within the mark when we say 
that the victims of their united crimes would 
amount to nearly 1,000. Here one may oc- 
casionally see a female croquet party on the 
lawn, the players in which have been guilty in 
the aggregate of some 30 -murders ; or, on the 
men’s side, playing at bagatelle, a little group, 
with each of whose crimes all England at one 
time rung. Entering one of the large blocks 
devoted to the men, the visitor passes at once 
to the sitting, dining, and recreation rooms, 
which are all on the ground floor, the dormito- 
ries and infirmaries being above. In the sitting 
room, which is nearly always full, the first 
thing which strikes him on entrance is, as arule, 
the criminal type of all the faces. Any who 
have been in the habit of visiting our great 
convict prisons know what we mean by this 
expression. The low mental organization which 
one always finds associated with crime in the 
common run of criminals, the small head, nar- 
row and receding forehead, and restless, furtive 
eyes, are at Broadmoor intensified, and in most 
cases accompanied with a weakly, undersized 
physical development Small ill-formed heads, 
narrow stooping shoulders, weak limbs, and 
shuffling hesitating gait, are the rule among 
them. These are the occupants of a “ block” 
of a hundred, and are what they always call 
themselves, “ Her Majesty’s pleasure people,” 
that is, people acquitted of murder on the 
ground of insanity, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment during Her Majesty’s pleasure. Some 
are reading, some are writing, some playing 
draughts, a few shambling to and fro in moody 
silence like caged animals, while some sit sta- 
ring with blank intensity upon the opposite wall, 
from which they never move their eyes. * * * 

All io this first ward, and in fact in all the 
wards, as far as it can be enforced, observe the 
same rules of early rising, at o’clock in sum- 
mer and 7 o'clock in winter. Their dict is 
nourishing and abundant. The men who 
smoke are, under the doctor’s orders, allowed 
tobacco in moderation. They are encouraged 
to amuse themselves with reading and baga- 
telle, and, in fact, everything is done to keep 
them quiet, which is about all that can be ef- 
fected here. With a class so dangerously 
afflicted, of course anything like regular work 
as a labor is out of the question. All, it is 
true, would very gladly work. It is, however, 
only a very small proportion that can be trusted 
with such implements as spades, knives, scis- 
sors, or even needles and thread. In the quiet 
wards the patients have blunted knives and 
forks, just enough to keep up appearances and 
enable them to cut and eat their vegetables. 
In the ‘strong block” the food is cut up, and 
the inmates have only a smooth horn knife 
and spoon with which to feed themselves. Yet 
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in some few cases the labors of the lunatics 
can be utilized. Under the eye of vigilant. at- 
tendants, a few are trusted to work in the gar- 
den. There is a cobbler’s shop, in which every 
one at work, save the superintendent, has 
killed one or more people. You can pass 
through a row of tailors, where all are quiet 
and busy, but where all have a history of 
crime—where the earnest-looking man in the 
midst, whose very spirit seems absorbed in the 
movements of his sewing wachine, is among 
the worst, and, if mad crime is to be taken as 
a proof of danger, the most dangerous of all. 
Outside are a small group of gardeners labor- 
ing with the minute labor of love upon the 
patch of ground committed to their care; and 
again you come upon a few painters, with Ed- 
ward Oxford, now a fat, elderly man, at their 
head, all busy, and Oxford himself carefully 
graining a door in beautifulstyle. Oxford has 
now perfectly recovered his sanity, and is the 
most orderly, most useful, and most trusted of 
all the inmates of Broadmoor. A small pecu- 
niary reward is given to those who labor well 
as an inducement to others to do likewise, and 
this money they are allowed to spend in any 
harmless way they please. Out of his small 
earnings Oxford has between 50/. and 60. 
carefully saved. 

In the women’s ward the same hours and 
rules are observed as in the men’s, with only 
the difference which their additional fretful- 
ness, vanity, and occasional acts of wanton, 
though not dangerous, mischief necessarily en- 
tails upon their management. In the dark 
padded cell is a young girl, rather a dangerous 
lunatic, but who when her fits of violence and 
screaming come upon her, as they often do, at 
once runs off to this dark quiet haven, where 
an hour or two of self-sought confinement never 
fails to restore her to serenity and cheerfulness. 
The want of a refractory ward for the more 
violent of the women patients is sadly felt in 
this division, and the visitor’s ear is often 
pained and startled by the prolonged hysterical 
outcries of those suffering under a sudden at- 
tack of frenzy. Every possible care, however, 
is taken of them. Nearly all are quietly en- 
gaged in sewing or reading, while many, young 
and old, are walking rapidly to and fro in the 
airing ground beneath the window. It is very 
rarely that any of the women wish to be let out or 
make any complaint of their detention. Their 
intellects seem to acquiesce at once with a hum- 
ble feebleness that is inexpressibly touching, 
in the necessity for their future restraint, and 
their mania seldom rises beyord little vagaries 
in the matter of dress or jealous anger among 
each other. Itis easy to utilize their labor in 
the kitchens, laundry, and sewing-rooms, where, 


under the care of the wardresses, many of them’ 


work bard and well, while their weekly recrea- 


tion—the singing class on Friday—is looked for- 
ward to with eagerness by almost all but those 
few than whom no kindness can entirely con- 
ciliate to quietness with the others. 


8h 





From “ The Friend.” 
FARMERS’ SONS. 


What inducements do most parents hold out 
to their sons to persuade them to adhere to the 
business of their fathers? Have they any 
chances to work for themselves—are they al- 
lowed an acre or two to cultivate as they please, 
and from which they may receive the profits? 
Are they encouraged to read horticultural and 
agricultural papers, and to comment thereon, 
instructed by their parents in the elements of 
the science necessary to the perfect understand- 
ing of each article they read, and trained in 
habits of industrious, methodical and thought- 
ful reading, as in every other duty? Are they 
encouraged to spend a part of their money in 
books—to form alibrary—to love them and 
their companionship above that of all the silly, 
trifling, iguorant boys, with which every one 
who inclines may everywhere surround him- 
self, by becoming like them? Are country 
boys encouraged and taught to observe the 
phenomena of nature, so interesting to a right- 
ly trained mind? Are they taught to look 
upon ,the whole world as a museum filled with 
wonders, the interest of which is inexhausti- 
ble, and wherein a perpetual round of delight 
may be found; or do they regard every thing 
around them with about as much intelligent 
concern as does the horse or the ox? This ex- 
ercise of mind upon the phenomena of nature— 
research into her productions—the study of her 
wonders—is one of the processes by which man 
has raised himself above the brute. It is this 
exercise of mind, in connection with that 
growth which springs from obedience to the 
teachings of the Creator, by which man has be- 
come civilized to the extent we findhim. Are 
the sons of farmers encouraged in this pleasing 
duty—for it is a duty every one owes to him- 
self to inform himself of the ways of the Crea 
tor, whether in the physical or moral world; 
and no man can refuse to do so without suffer- 
ing the penalties of ignorance and mental pov- 
erty? How many farmers instruct their sons 
in the reasons for every process carried on upon 
the farm? How many ever taught their sons 
how and why a seed grows? How many ever 
attempted to instruct them in a knowledge of 
plants : their classification, properties and uses? 
How many ever encouraged them to study the 
soils and rogks, and minerals around them, or 
make collections of objects of natural history 
or of farm products for their own improve- 
ment? How many, in short, care anything 
about training the minds of their sons in the 
way that would attach them to their business, 
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by rendering it interesting to the young mind? 
Since few or none do so, need we wonder at 
the dislike the young feel for the mill-horse 
round of labor which brings to them no pleasure 
and no profit. 


covitennnccstsipldlilitinanncecsii 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOURTH MONTH. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 


1864, 1865. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, ...... 


Rain all or nearly all day,.. 





12 days. | 12 days. 
2 “ 2 “ 





Snow, including slight falls, 2 “ 1 « 
Cloudy, without storms,...... 9 « 6 « 
Clear, as ordiaarilyaccepted| 5 “ $ ¢ 






30 “ | 30 “ 











TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ac. 1864. 1865. 


Mean temperature of 2d | 
month at Penta. Hospital.|50.50 deg |56.50 deg. 











Highest do. during month,|75.50 “ (738.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. [34.50 “ |4000 “ 
Rain during the month,...... 3.79 in. 2.83 in. 
Deaths during the month. j 

counting 5 current weeks | 

for 1864 and 1865........006 1765 | 1784 

| 

Average of the mean temperatures of| 

this month for the past seventy-siz| 

FEATS, ....000-6 ercccccce cecereces cesccccssseceese 51°15 deg. 
Highest meon of do. during that entire’ 

period, 1826, 1828, 1835, and 1844......|56.00 
Lowest do. do. 1794, 1798........... 144.00 & 





The above exhibit shows 2 much warmer month 
all through (although by no means a pleasant one,) 
than the corresponding one of last year, with about 
one inch less of rain; while the very slight differ- 
ence in the number of deaths is worthy of notice. 


J. M. E. 
Philada., 5th mo. 1, 1865. 


senile Raia 
TALKING OF SELF. 


It is a nice and curious inquiry how far it is 
desirable, or even tolerable, for people to talk 
of themselves. There is no broader distinction 
between man and man than the manner 
and the degree in which this is done. There 
are people who never talk of themselves. 
There are others who never talk of anything 
but themselves; that is, who can pursue no ob- 
ject unless the vista can be made to terminate 
in self. Whenever it comes to this, the ques- 
tion admits of but one answer; indeed, society 
has put the too frequent use of the word “1” 
under an interdict. No person who mixes 
much with mapkird dares to turn the conversa- 
tion habitually upon himself, except under 
some feint or disguise. Nevertheless, we all 
of us know persone who talk only of them- 
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selves, and families who never get farther from 
themselves than one another. These are prob- 
ably the dullest people and dullest families of 
our acquaintance; for, when we come to 
think of it, all prominent dullness has a touch 
of egotism at bottom, and this is the point that 
tells. It is the part we have to play in their 


company that oppresses us both at the time 
and in recollection. 


Not only is their intelli- 
gence chained to themselves, but ours, also. 

All interchange and variety of thought are 
impossible, not only because they are a heavy, 
unimaginative sort of people, whose flights are 
circumscribed to their own prospects, but be- 
cause their one subject is precisely that on 
which we can neither speak our own mind nor 
satisfy expectation. We could discuss the man 
merrily enough behind his back; but to be 
forced to follow his lead, too polite to be 
candid, but full of inward revolt, is a false po- 
sition, and the inevitable subservience leaves a 
flavor of annoyance and failure which inter- 
course with mere dryness and insipidity can- 
not be charged with. : 

We all know men and women tethered, by a 
string whose length we instinctively measure, 
to themselves. Every subject under the sun 
reminds such people of themselves. Nothing 
is too remote for this alliance ; they cannot hear 
of the stars without wanting their own horo- 
scopes. Their sole notion of conversation is to 
display themselves. They are ready to unveil 
their whole idiosynerasy to whoever will Jook 
and listen. Their loves, and hates, and pros- 
pects, are at anybody’s service. Their expe- 
riences, successes, every fine thing ever said to 
them or of them, are common property. The 
whole world is their confessor in the matter 
of their faults, temptations, whims, grievances, 
doubts and weakness. They expect to in- 
terest strangers by an avowal of their taste in 
meats, and drinks, and clothes. They confide 
their diseases and their remedies, their per- 
sonal habits, their affairs, to any chance comer, 
never fora moment visited by the misgiving 
pressed upon him by the preacher—*< Is it 
possible that it should never come into people’s 
thoughts to suspect whether or not it be to 
their advantage to show so very much of them- 
seives?” Society, or rather their own little 
world, is simply a tablet on which to subscribe 
self. When forced by some strong counter-will 
out of this indulgence, they are visibly at sea, 
vacant, disturbed; they have nothing to say. 
We feel for them as painfully out of their ele- 
ment, and are prone, in weak good-nature, to 
help them into port again. Now, a good deal 
of this is mere ill-manners. People who talk 
in this way are either underbred or incapable 
of nurture, or they suffer the want of certain 
wholesome restraints that keep the rest of the 
world in order. . 
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RECEIPT FOR BEEF ESSENCE. 

This valuable article has become so exten- 
sively prescribed by physicians, particularly in 
cases of low or typhoid fevers, that it may not 
be unacceptable to many of our readers to know 
the best mode of preparing it. ‘lake about two 

ands of beef, removing all the fat, and cut it 
in pieces about an inch square, put it in a jar 
or bottle, and cork it tightly. The best kind 
of a vessel is a glass jar, such as is used for 
canning fruit, with a lid that screws or fastens 
close, as the beef’ is more easily removed if the 
mouth of the jar is large, but a common bottle 
will answer the purpose. Place the jar in an 
iron pot filled with cold water, tie a string 
around the neck of the jar, leaving the string 
long enough to slip through the iron loop at 
the handle of the pot, and tying it so that the 
jar may stand firmly in the water. Put straw 
or a cloth at the bottom of the pot, or anything 
that will prevent the jar resting on the bottom 
and becoming dry, thus risking its breaking. 
Let it boil for two or three hours—longer if 
convenient ; shake the bottle well before pour- 
ing out the essence ; let it get cold, so that the 
fat may be entirely removed; then season it. 
It is more savory when warmed just before 
giving it to the patient. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour ano Meaut.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete staod, aud it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $9 75a 10. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportatioa, 
prices are entirely nominal. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertisiag in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion. -- +--+ +--e cece ween e ee eeeeence 60 cts. 
Two insertions: --++++-++++. See ween ee eres ereee $1 00 


Three insertious. --+.--++--++++ er ce cccccceseccce 
For every additional insertion------.---.-- . 
For every additional line or part thereof 

Always psyable when ordered. 

Philada, 3:1 mo. 11, 1865. 








OOKS FOR SALE:— 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages) price-----------+ $2.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) the 4th volum 
out of print see ce ecesesece et COCO Or ccccercccesccesece 8.00 
Journal of John Woolman, - «+++ -+++ ++ eeee cece cece ee eeenes 1.00 
Conversatiuns, Dixcussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 6.00 
Journal of Hugh Judge eoceeccccececeee cee +00 ts eeeeeres . 70 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of Friends 
Meetihzs; with engravings: 580 pages----- ---++--s++++ 3.00 





Familiar L«tters of Ann Willson- - 15 
ral School Reaser 75 

ter Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with John Wovolman---- 75 
Comly’s Keader, (fur schools or private families.)------.-.- 50 


Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader: «+++. cceccceccscsscesece 50 

Memoirs of Ann Byrd, Kufus Hall, and Isaac Martin, each-. 26 

And various bouks belonging to “The Book Associatiun of 
Friends, of Philadelphia.” EmmMor CoMLy, 

4th mo. 8, 1665 w.y.grts. No. 131 North 7th St, Phila. 





ANTED, a situation as GoveRNESS, by a Teacher who has 
bad a number of years experience in boarding, private and 
family schools. Satisfactory references and testimonials fur 
nished. Comforts of a home desired. Address, “‘ Teacher,” at 
this Office. 
3t. 54.520. wanp. 





— FEMALE INSTITUTE. A Boarpine ScHooL For 
GIRLs. 


THe Spring AND SumMeR Term of this healthfally and beauti- 
fully located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
cvntioue in session twelve weeks. For terms of admission and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P. O., —— Couuty, Pennsylvania. 

Isragt J. GRAHAME. a 
4. 1. 13t. 624. Jane P. GRAHAME. i Principals. 





is D AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself. in connection 
with his other business, asa Land Agent for the Society of 
Friends and others, who may want to purchase lands within the 
limits of the Southern quarter. He is well acquainted with most 
of the Friends belonging to this quarter, a.d much of the lands 
near its particular meetings. Northern Friends and others who 
may Wish to purchase lands amongst us are particularly invited 
to this advertisement, and if they wish to come and see said lands 
by the way ot Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
Broad and Prime streets to Harrington, Delaware, then the stage, 
which runs daily to Denton, where they way enquire tor J. Tylor, 
Who will give every facility in his power to en«ble them to go 
about and see the lands for sale, and make selections that they 
may wish to purchase. Address J. TY LUK, Denton, Md, 
Keierences.—J.C. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila, 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
J. Jamison, 66 and 68 N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 119 Light st. Wharf, Baltunore. 
3. 11, 12t, 5. 27, P. wv. Nz. 





y JALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig 
ured and Decorative Wail Papers; Winodow-Sbades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered ; also Vil Cloth and Lin- 
en, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c., &€. 
Workmen sent to any part of the couutry, at city rates. 
SAMUEL F, BaLpERSTON & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada, 
3.11. 12t. 5.6.x NZD. 





: en M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makzsa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business, 
3. 20. 49. 3.7.66. wax F. 
EMOVAL.—BENJAMIN STRATTON would inform his friendg and 
the public generally, that he has removed his Lapixs’ SHog 
store from 910 Arch Street, to 237 South LKighth Street, where 
he hopes by strict attention to business, tu receive the patronage 
that he has heretofore been favored with. 
56. 4t. 527, mfo. 


\ UTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, oF PHILADRLPRIA. 
Uttice No. 5, 8. Fifth Street. CHARTER PERPETUAL, MUTUAL 
SYSTEM EXCLUSIVELY. 1st mo., 1865, Assets $70,551 53. 
Directors,—CAL&B CLOTHIER, WILLIAM P. REEDER, SENECA £. MALONB, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, TH)MAS MATHER, JOSEPH W. MOORE, T. B. CHAP- 
MAN, EDWARD M. NEEDLES, BIMBUN MaTLACK, WILSON M. JENKIAB, 
AARUN W. GASKILL, LUKENS WEBSTER. 
CaLes CLoruirr, President. Sexeca E. MaLonr, Vice President. 
THoMAs Matugr, Treasurer. T. ELWOOD CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
6t. 4.1422 PMN, 





. & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Market Street, 

below Ninth, invite an examination of their stuck of House- 
keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and Cutlery. Its variety 
will be constantly increased by the additiun of uew and improved 
articles, Clothes wringers, of several puterus, for sale. Printed 
Catalogues of our Goods, combined with many useful recipes, 
and otuer information, furnished on applicaiion. 

3. 25, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 





y ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Frienps’ Ceremony; ( will 
answer where one party is not a member,) and filled up in 
« beautiful manner, specimens of which may be seen. Also Wed- 
ding Cards and Invitations, either engrave, printed, or written 
in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 
the finest quality. for the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re- 
quisite, T. E. CoapMan, No. 5 south Fifth Street, 
12t. 325.610. v 8 N. ° 
f[\ue UnpERsiGNeD informs bis Friends, that he has taken the 
STOKE, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a good assortment of CLUTHS, CASSIMEKES & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, and iv god style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ clothing. 
2d mu. 18, 1065. 13t. 513. F. 1. v. P. Wa. Hawks. 


Ww"; HEACOOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Busial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to, 

7th mo, 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 

=e — 





PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PaMpaiet and general Jos Painters, 243 Arch 8t. 





